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DESCRIPTION 
OF AN ANCIENT DRAWING 



IN THE 



RED BOOK OF THE EXCHEQUER IN IRELAND, 
BY H. JOS. MONCK MASON, ESQ. L. L. D. M. R. L A, 



Read, Feb. 28th, 1820. 

x HE annexed sketch is an accurate fac simile of a drawing traced 
upon one of the leaves of an antient book of record, called the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, which is preserved in the office of the chief 
remembrancer of that court in Ireland. 

An inscription in the drawing, and the entries which precede and 
follow it, determine it to have been made about the 11th year of the 
reign of king Henry IV: the spectacles are plainly a modern addition, 
and are drawn iir different ink from the rest 
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Uncouth as this sketch may at first appear, it is no contemptible spe- 
cimen of art in some of its parts— for instance, the figure of the crier, 
stepping out of the court, is both correct and animated — it is, at all 
events, a curious exhibition of the court, and of the costume of the 
time. It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to explain the nature 
and occupation of the characters represented therein. 

The courtis that of the Exchequer. — In the llth Henry IV. 
this court was settled in the form which Mr. Madox describes it* 
to have assumed in the year 1261 ; the Lord Treasurer presided 
therein, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an officer created to act 
as a controul upon him, and two Barons formed his assistants ; the 
office of third Baron was united to that of the Chancellor, the fourth 
was not added until long afterwards. 

This court consisted of two parts — the superior, and the inferior, or 
receipt, which latter was solely employed in the receiving and paying 
of money : it is the superior or judicial court which is represented 
here, employed, as was their proper duty at their original establish- 
ment, in deciding matters relating to the revenues of the crown. 

The Sheriff was formerly the collector of all the king's revenues, 
as he is now of that branch, only, which is levied by the green wax 
process ; -f he accounted in the Exchequer, and this account was 
divided into three parts, made at separate periods of the year — they 
were called his profer, visus, and summa — at the latter he was to make 
up his final account in person ; and the form of this duty is still pre- 
served, being almost the only remnant in existence of the original 
business of the court — it is that which is exhibited in this sketch. 
The Sheriff was charged from the great pipe $ roll with all 

* Madox's History of the Exchequer, p 564, &c. 
f Howard's Exchequer, Preface 18- Madox, <344, &c. 

% So called because it was the pipe or channel for process— the crown debts, and the sum- 
mons to lery them being entered thereon. 
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debts, on which summons had been put into his hands, unless * he 
paid the money, or good cause of discharge appeared by matter of 
record. . The payment, or excuse, were marked against the 
charge, not only on the great pipe roll by the clerk of the pipe, 
a species of clerk to the treasurer, but also on counter roll of the 
comptroller of the pipe, who was a clerk to the chancellor, 
and whose record checked the former. These were cast up in 
his charge on the great roll, by the secondary of the pipe, together 
with the account of the green wax. This last was a process issued 
upon estreated debts, by the clerk of the estreats, or summonister, an 
officer appointed to assist the clerk of the pipe, upon the iucre^e 
of business of the Exchequer, and who receiyed the answers of the 
sheriff, on his apposal of the green wai before the foreign ap- 
poser.-f 

I am confident that the three figures that are upon the left of the 
drawing are the Judges, or three barons, of whom the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in those days was always one, as appears from 
a patent roll, 19 Ed. III. p. % M. 10. quoted by Archbishop Usher — 
See his MSS. Bib. T. C. D. E. 3. 10 — a document which men- 
tions that the number of barons was diminished from three, the third 
being merged in the office of chancellor of the Exchequer. I do 
not think the treasurer is represented here, as he did not at this 
period sit often as a judge. 

Of the figures at the top of the drawing, I think that the person 
viewing the pen is the treasurer's remembrancer, who took notes 
of such rules, 3fc. relating to the revenue, as were not belonging f to 

* Hence the phrase " oneratur nisi,*' abbreviated to " oni ;" " tot," signifies totum, or 
the sura with which he is charged on each account ; the word " nil/* (nihil habet in manu,) 
is marked for sums which cannot be levied, as in cases of death, &c< 

f See Howard, p. 17, &c. 
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the office of the chief remembrancer. Such he appears to be from 
the terms of the roll which he is represented to engross. He site 
between the clerk, or secondary of the pipe roll, and the comp- 
troller ; the first of whom is demonstrated by his long roll written 
lengthways ; the second by the narrow one written across. Next 
to this latter is the crier of the court ; the words which he uses " a 
" demain," still said, but in English, upon the adjourning of the 
court, his staff, and his attitude put this beyond a doubt. 

The extreme figure opposite is, most probably, either the usher, 
whose business was to keep the court, deliver writs, &c. or the mar- 
shal, who, while the account was depending, kept the writs, 
vouchers, &c. in binns, files; or bags, (Madox, 727,) He had the 
custody of the king's debtors until they were discharged. This 
figure may also represent the auditor compotorum (Mad. 729.) 
The sixth person, was, as I conjecture the clerk of the estreats, or 
summonister.* 

Opposite to the judges are the sheriff; « succinctua gladio," and 
probably the attorney and solicitor general, who appear to have 
been usually present, or perhaps two auditors, whose attendance 
seems to have been also requisite. 

That which is next to us is clearly the foreign japposer, who, to 
this day, attends at the passing of sheriff's accounts, that they may 
be apposed before him, (apponere,) of their sums upon the green wax 
process, after they are apposed of their sums out of the office of the 
clerk of the pipe, 

* This office was held with that of " chief grosser" at one time ; see Stat. 7 and 8, Ed. IV. c. 
48 : and, bj' 1 I and 12 Ed.1V. c. 40 and 66\ and 21 Ed. IV. c. 1, it appears, that the office of 
clerk of the pleas and clerk of the green wax were at that time united. This sixth figure 
might be some person who held these two last employments. 



